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SUMMARY. 


UNDER date of February 3, the West Newton Association addressed a letter to 
Hon. John W. Candler, Representative of the eighth Massachusetts district, 
asking how far he is ready to support the reform of the civil service. 

On the 10th of the same month, Mr. Candler wrote in reply that no one 
who comprehends the importance of the movement should come to “hasty | 
conclusions.” 

George William Curtis and John L. Thomas, Jr., late collector of the port of 
Baltimore, have been heard by the Senate Committee on Civil Service Reform. 

Various petitions for Civil Service Reform have been presented to the Senate. | 

Officers of the National Civil Service Reform League have been elected. 

The Pittsburgh Association have issued a circular. 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee | 
of the Philadelphia Association, held on the 8th inst. 

Postmaster-General Howe has transmitted a letter to the House, in reply to 
the resolution calling for a list of all resignations, removals and appointments 
made in the Post-office Department since March 4, 1881. 

The Civil Service Board of the New York custom-house has announced the | 
result of the recent examination of applicants for appointment. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, AMERICAN AND PRACTICAL. 


Tue objection is often made to the reforms which are proposed in | 
the civil service of this country that they are opposed to the genius of 
our institutions, because they would tend to create a privileged class ; 
and that they are Chinese and theoretical, because they would estab- | 
lish a scholastic test for admission to the civil service and promotion | 
in its ranks. We maintain, on the contrary, that the spirit of the 
proposed reform is essentially American and practical. 

If there be two convictions that are distinctly American, they are 
these : — 

First.— That every man should have an equal opportunity, so far 
as the law can give it, of making the most of his talents and acquire- | 
ments. We cannot tolerate artificial privileges. Differences in nat-| 
ural and acquired ability and in social condition there always must 
be. But our boast is, and largely it is just, that, first among the 
nations, we gave the tools to him that could use them, and abolished 
those prescriptive and hereditary distinctions which, in the Old World 
give to the few a legal advantage over the many. 

Second.— It is a natural consequence of the first that the State 
Should provide at least an elementary education for every child. 
Early training gives to him who receives it an advantage. If this 





| experience. 


| tests. What these tests should be is the vital question. 


were possible only to the children of the ich, there would be a privi- 
leged class in the second generation. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances, unnecessary here to be stated, 
‘the possession and bestowal of public trusts has fallen into the hands 
of a class. It has become recognized, as a tradition too powerful to 


| be overcome, that these trusts are to be used by the leading politi- 


In the majority of cases when this influ- 
ence is withdrawn, the officer is dropped from the ranks like a man 


who has gone up in a balloon when the supply of gas is exhausted. 


No doubt there are many exceptions to this last statement. 

The public service could not be transacted without some men of 
They are retained from necessity. But others come and 
go as the wind blows from the right or the wrong quarter. 

Hence, it has come to pass that the term “ office-seeker ” has be- 
come a term of reproach. Lowell poured out his scorn in the Bigelow 
Papers upon those who have mastered the art 

ad “ Of turning public trusts 
To very private ends.’’ 

Thus about half the population of the country are absolutely ex- 
cluded from holding Federal offices, and in every State a larger or 
smaller proportion is excluded from holding State offices. 

Mr. Gladstone’s recent appointment of a political opponent, Sir 


| John Holker, to high judicial office is without parallel in our Federal 


history. 

Civil service reformers maintain that this is unjust, and that all 
American citizens who are competent should be eligible to appoint- 
| ment to public office. We would open the door to merit and to merit 
|alone. Political services, personal favoritism should weigh for noth- 


|ing. In other words, we are seeking to abolish certain privileges 


which have by gradual and imperceptible growth become the per- 


| quisites of a favored class. 


In determining between applicants, we would establish practical 
In answer- 
ing it, should we ignore the results of the common school education 
upon which we expend so much time and money? In 1870, our public 


/schools cost us $64,030,672, and in 1875 about $85,000,000. How 


Were these enor- 
Did they accomplish nothing to 


much in 1880, the census returns will soon disclose. 
mous sums expended to no purpose? 
fit the pupils for practical life ? 

No doubt some men have accumulated fortunes and achieved 
great results who had but little intellectual culture. Mr. Thurlow 
Weed tells us that the late George Law could never spell correctly nor 
write legibly. Yet he built what is perhaps the finest stone bridge in 
America. This may be well, and yet, if you had wanted a book-keeper 


| or a copyist or an invoice clerk, you would hardly have selected Mr. 


Law. 
For the clerkships in the different departments of the govern- 


»|ment and in the different offices throughout the country, you want 


men who can read readily, write correctly, compute accurately, and 
who have acquired enough general information to show intelligence 
and aptitude for clerical duties. To examine a man who has been at 
school in the result of his studies is to ascertain to what extent he 
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has improved his opportunities, is to test the results of diligence and 
subordination to authority. These qualities are as essential to a clerk 
as toa scholar. And to assert that an examination which verifies the 
results of training at school is impractical is to assert that the train- 
ing itself is impractical. 

What we desire to accomplish is this: Every American father 
should be able, in considering the occupation that he will select for 


his son; every American youth, in considering the calling that he will | 


select for himself,— should be able to consider as one of these the civil 
service of his country. He should be able to feel that, if he applies 
for admission to it, his diligence and patient application in the free 
school will tell. He should be able to feel that, however humble his 


parentage or his previous station, his country gives to him an oppor- | 


tunity equal to that she gives to those who in other respects have 
been more favored. He should be able to feel that, if he is admitted 


to this service, his country will not be unfaithful to him so long as he | 


is faithful to her. If he shows fitness, he will be retained. 
shows especial skill and diligence, he will be promoted. 

Some people call this the “ political millennium.” Perhaps it is. 
But certainly we shall never have a millennium if we are too cowardly 
or too lazy to try for it. And it is worth trying for. 

Eveanrr P. WHEELER. 


If he 





“THE NEXT THING.” 


Some headway has been made in a little more than twelve months | 
towards Civil Service Reform. In the executive department, two | 


Presidents have given testimony in its favor. President Garfield, in 


his inaugural address, declared: “The civil service can never be | 


placed on a satisfactory basis until it is regulated by law.” President 
Arthur, in his annual message, said: “If Congress should deem it 
advisable at the present session to establish competitive tests for 
admission to the service, no doubts such as have been suggested 
shall deter me from giving the measure my earnest support; and I 
urgently recommend, should there be failure to pass any other act 
upon the subject, that an appropriation of $25,000 per year may be 
made for the enforcement of section 1,753 of the Revised Statutes. 
With the aid thus afforded me, I shall strive to execute the provisions 
of that law according to its letter and spirit.” 

And what of the legislative department, meantime? It has two 
bills before it for accomplishing this end, both of which have been 
supported by able argument and discussion. Neither one has yet 
come to a decisive vote, but such is the force of public opinion that 
not a few members of Congress have embraced a convenient oppor- 
tunity te put themselves on record as in favor of Civil Service Reform. 

The people themselves, it is clear, have been passing through a 
species of education as regards the necessity for the reform. By the 
means of petitions to Congress and by other methods, they have not 
only made this sentiment known, but have helped to develop it. 

All this is well, so far as it goes. And yet, no one ought to lose 


ing this imaginary evil,— “ That they” (the present public servants) 
“are, as a class, indolent, inefficient, corrupt, which has been often 
made and widely credited.” Made by whom? Not by those most 
impressed with the necessity of Civil Service Reform, who have been 
careful to distinguish between citing the flagrant individual instances 
and a sweeping wholesale characterization of one hundred thousand 
public officers. There is still another “man of straw,” which may 
well be mentioned here, because it is suggestive of a real source of 
danger. It is this: The Civil Service Reform movement is sometimes 
| contemptuously condoled with because it “has become the refuge of 
|so many sore-headed, discredited, broken-down politicians.” Well 
might it be condoled with, if this assumption were well based. But 
for the present, at least, this may be passed by as a good instance of 
brilliant imaginative powers on the part of the author of it. Who 
that is connected with the movement is aware of being jostled on 
every side by the “sore-heads ” just referred to? Not the less true is 
| it, however, that it will be an unfortunate day for the reform, if its 
|supporters should ever be open, in any wide sense, to this characteri- 
| zation. Support and genuine approval should be welcomed from all 
| sources, but it should be made evident at the outset by what motives 
|the new supporter is actuated. Support even from politicians who 
are Congressmen is not to be refused. Indeed, the success of the 
movement requires legislation: but, at the same time, such “support ” 
|can and ought never to be construed as allowing any politician or 
| political clique to count the reform sentiment, as such, much added to 





| “influence ” and “ patronage,” and “ twist it around their little finger ” 
as an “ equivalent for his support.” 

But, while the friends of reform cannot afford to be inactive in 
defending their position at every point and from every source, this is 
| by no means a time at which to be on the defensive alone. Positive, 
rather than negative influence is wanted in developing public senti- 
|ment; and this can best be secured by familiarizing the public with 
reform methods in actual operation. Yes; but suppose Congress 
delays action? Suppose that the fact of two bills being introduced 
instead of one complicates the matter, and renders it easier for the 
“average Congressman”’ to slip out of the responsibility of taking 
any action? Then, it is true, the reform, as applied to national offi- 
| cers, will have to wait till another time; but our municipal politics 
| we have always with us, and, when we choose, we may do them good. 
| If our practical Civil Service Reform shall “begin at home,” it will 
|have a headway which in due time will make itself felt at the 
‘national government. Many and obvious points of distinction there 
| are, to be sure, between the national civil service and the municipal 
‘service of each separate locality, yet they have some important 
| features in common. In both, the same temptation exists to use the 
force of officers and employés as a means of political patronage; in 
| both, the tendency is strong to look to a candidate’s political opinions 
| (in the case of an administrative office) rather than to his business- 
| like qualities; in both, the tenure of office is rarely based on true 
principles; in both, the pressure on the executive is tremendous. 










































































sight of the fact that the Executive, by his own frank avowal, is not, |The larger the city, of course the more pressing do these evils be- 
from personal conviction, committed to the principles of the reform,|come. But is there any prospect of success in attempting to stem 
but has strong doubts about them; that members of Congress have | corruption in municipal politics? For a conclusive answer, we are 
rarely failed to show a disposition to move slowly, very slowly, when | indebted to the Brooklyn experiment now going on. It is by no 
a movement threatening their patronage is under consideration. Nor | means worked through to the end, but enough and more than enough 
is it to be supposed that, throughout the country, opposition to this | has been accomplished by Mayor Low’s canvas and under his actual 
reform will easily subside and content itself with no efforts. It will | administration (since Jan. 4, 1882) to show us that reform is possible ; 
die hard, we may be sure. Aside from direct attacks upon the prin- | that it is a duty whose neglect is criminal negligence ; that, if pluck, 
ciples of the reform, it is certain that “men of straw” will be set up | patience, and public spirit are effectually enlisted, it may be successful. 
to be no less vigorously attacked, and of course vanquished with great| But, in order to do this, the people must “participate in political 
noise. Illustrations of this are not wanting. The Pendleton bill was | action,” and the whole people. And, as the caucus or primary meet- 
elaborately blamed for prescribing “a life tenure of office,” when, in| ing is the fountain of political action in this country, it is scarcely 
fact, it nowhere mentioned tenure of office. “Mere education and | wise-to hope for permanent improvement while that is neglected. 
abstract tests” have been, of course with unanswerable force, ar-| No one will for a moment claim that the caucus has not in many 
gued to be absurd conditions in the competitive examinations,— the | places reached a form which repels (and with good reason) the par- 
truth being that the examination everywhere has direct reference to | ticipation of good citizens. The discussion of proposed substitutes 
the specific kind of practical work to be performed. President Arthur | for the caucus has a reasonable basis, and the very wide-spread agita- 


himself, the admirable and candid spirit of whose annual message | tion of methods for its improvement is fitting. But, while good 


every one cheerfully acknowledges, goes to needless pains in reprobat- | citizens keep aloof from it, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
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any effectual improvement is to be expected from this quarter. The 
improvement will be made by and through the caucus, and not out- 
side of it and without it. Out of the numerous discussions of the 
caucus system which recently appeared, there are two which seem 
to “touch bottom,” though differing essentially from each other in 
their presentation of the case. One writer says: “‘Good citizens’ 
ean do nothing in a mob, except add their confusion to its turbu- 
lence.” The other writer says: “Very true; but what community 
is there that is willing to admit that it is composed chiefly of a mob, 
and not of good citizens? It is because the latter do not attend that 
the caucus becomes a mob. Let them attend in force, and is it any 
longer a mob?” 

There is still another reason why the participation of all good 
citizens in this primary form of political action is at this time par- 
ticularly desirable. The essential points of difference between the 
two great parties have been gradually becoming slighter, until it will 
soon require a microscope to distinguish what the true point is on 
which their real differences of opinion hinge. In the absence of other 
living issues, Civil Service Reform would be an issue which would 
give character to a party. Let the civil service reform element fail 
not to attend the caucuses, whether called for municipal, State, or 
national purposes, and their presence and influence will tinge the 
entire voting population, so that it will soon become possible to deter- 
mine whether the civil service reform party is a “third party,” or is 
manifesting itself chiefly through one of the two great parties, or 
is equally divided between the two, or is practically the majority in 
both. The latter is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 





DORMAN B. EATON 
ON THE 


DAWES AND PENDLETON BILLS. 


In our last issue, we printed the first of a series of letters from 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton to the Boston Daily Advertiser, discussing 
and comparing the two bills now before the Senate. We give below 
four succeeding letters. 

SECOND LETTER. 


We have now two bills colliding with each other in the narrow 
way of reform, making division among its friends at a critical mo- 
ment, at the end of a year of united support of the first of them. 
The facts that the older commands the vast majority and that the 
friends of each care more for the cause than for their favorite, only 
makes a clear and prompt understanding of them, as the sole condi- 
tion of union and success, the more important. 


The relative merits, and not the origin of the bills, are the| 
Yet I am not willing that what I have to say | 


important matters. 
should be prejudiced in the minds of your readers by their sharing 
your surprise because I doubted, until after his speech, whether Sen- 
ator Dawes was more than the promoter of the new bill. 
of justifying myself and invoking candor, allow me therefore to say 
that, after he had joined in reporting the Pendleton bill last winter, 
he wrote a series of letters, printed in July and August last in the 
Springfield Republican, in which he insisted: (1) that the existing law 
was sufficient, and no more law was needed; (2) that it was the fault 
of reformers to rely on legislation; (3) that no more law should be 
sought until “an omnipotent public opinion” demanded it. 
not be excused if, in answering those theories in the same journal, 


I formed an impression .concerning the Senator’s theory of reform | 


which it required some evidence to remove? 
At any rate, he now thinks that more law is needed, and we now 
have the Dawes bill. The decisive question is whether the older bill 
should be abandoned for the new one. 
1. Let us see what we are asked to accept. 


may with safety be first tried. The assumption and the suggestion, I 
must think, are quite unwarranted. The Dawes bill is by far the 
more complex and difficult to put in operation. 
At the outset, the Pendleton bill requires competitive examination in 
the departments at Washington, and in all post-offices and custom- 


In the way | 


May I | 


You assume the | 
Dawes plan to be “more simple,” and suggest that for this reason it | 


Consider these facts. | 


houses which have fifty or more subordinates, of which there are 
about thirty. As soon as the results reached in those offices will 
warrant it, the President is authorized to extend the examinations to 
the smaller and smaller offices. 

The Dawes bill requires competitive examinations at the outset in 
the same departments and in all post-offices and custom-houses where 
there are twenty or more subordinates, of which there are about one 
hundred (and perhaps more); and it authorizes no extension. The 
greatest work ever to be attempted is to be undertaken at the very 
first, when the inexperience and the difficulties are most formidable. 

The Pendleton bill allows four months (and, on careful considera- 
tion of the details to be arranged, its friends have just asked that it 
be so changed as to allow six months) after its passage before admis- 
sions to those offices, otherwise than through competitive examina- 
tions, are to be illegal. 

Under the Dawes bill, no one according to its intent can be 
admitted, save through such examinations, after the first day of July 
next. Such examinations must be in complete operation at that date 
at one hundred and seven different places, though the bill do not pass 
until May or June. 

Under the Pendleton bill there could be a commission consisting 
of five members and an examining board of three for each depart- 
ment, and a like board of three members for each of the thirty sepa- 
rate post-offices and custom-offices, making in all thirty-eight bodies 
and one hundred and sixteen members to be arranged for and put in 
operation in four or six months. But, by reason of the important 
duties performed by the commission, the members of these thirty- 
seven boards would need much less instruction and their organiza- 
tion and duties would be more simple than would suffice for the 
boards under the Dawes bill. To have one of the bodies to be 
created — that is, the commission —a central one, always well in- 
formed and in ready communication with all the others,—with the 
President and the heads of departments,— would manifestly contrib- 
ute to facility, sufficiency, and harmony in the examinations. 

Under the Dawes bill there is to be a board of three in each of 
the seven departments, and also a board of three for each office (one 
member of the department board to be a member of the local boards), 
| of the hundred where examinations are to be held, being in all one 
hundred and seven bodies and two hundred and twenty-one members 
in the outset to be provided for; and there being no commission to 
perform the duties which are general,— that which are common to 
each board,— every one of them must be made competent for the 
entire work of a board at the outset. If that is greater simplicity and 
/ease of execution in the Dawes bill which thus requires in the very 
outset of a delicate and difficult work, for which very few persons are 
| competent,— hardly a score altogether in the country are trained,— 
which demands sixty-nine additional boards to be created, and one 
hundred and five additional members to be selected and instructed,— 
which compels seventy separate post-offices and custom-houses scat- 
tered broadly over the country to be brought under a new system at 
| the beginning, beyond everything required by the Pendleton bill, then 
| indeed is-the Dawes bill the simpler and safer to begin with. Men 
of experience in the practical difficulties of reform have more moder- 
ate views of what is safe or practicable. 

Let it not be forgotten that, outside of New York and Boston, in 
which latter city President Hayes succeeded in starting the com- 
petitive system in the post-office, but not, I believe, in the custom- 
house (at least not in Senator Dawes’ sense), there are not among 
| the officials at one of those hundred post-offices and custom-houses 
altogether a dozen persons who are competent to prepare for or con- 
| duct a competitive examination, or fifty who ever even attended one. 
| And how many are they who know enough of them to favor them 
intelligently, if at all? 

The officials at the head of nearly every one of the seventy addi- 
| tional custom-houses and post-offices, at which under the Dawes bill 
| the new system must be enforced by the first of July next, are not 
only utterly inexperienced in the new system, but in large part they 
are in the midst of communities so strongly partisan that the com- 
petitive system at the outset can have no change, unless perfect in its 
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methods, just and discreet in their enforcement, and strongly backed 
by a wise supporting influence from Washington or from an able and 
earnest commission. Who will give forth that influence? If you} 
look to the heads of departments (who under the Dawes bill are to 
select two of the three members of these one hundred local boards of | 
examiners, the President appoints the third), there is not one of 
them, I think, who is at all familiar with the competitive system,— 
not one, I presume, who has, any more than Mr. Dawes, ever even 
attended a competitive examination. If they favor the system as| 
much as President Arthur, they have no time for devising suitable 
rules and regulations, and for that care and oversight which the 
introduction of a new system requires. What they need is relief | 
and not new work. They can only decide on general principles to be | 
embodied in the rules. It is for the President to lay down the gen-| 
eral rules in conformity to the law that may be passed, which rules | 


he can at al] times change, and subject to which, as the Pendleton | which will prevent mystery, secrecy, and general distrust. 
bill provides, the commission must act in supervising the detailed 


3. That it would be far wiser to limit our efforts at present to the 
work of subordinates and the practical routine of examinations. It| departments and the offices in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 


was for these reasons that the friends of reform, experienced in the | than to go one office beyond those covered by the Pendleton bill. 
enforcement of its practical methods, felt it to be unsafe to extend | 
them at the outset beyond the thirty offices comprehended by the 
Pendleton bill, and that they now look with concern upon an attempt 
to embrace seventy more offices at the beginning. They feel that the I am now to deal with several misconceptions concerning these 
new system, for this decade at least, must stand or fall by its first | bills. 

examples of practical work. They think it necessary to make every | 1. It is said that, even if the Dawes bill be not the most simple, it 
new office where it is enforced an educating influence for its own 


can be safely tried. That is a great mistake. I have showed how 
strength and extension, since nothing can make it stable but a more | nearly impossible and how dangerous would be any real trial of it. 
enlightened public opinion. They are surprised at the impetuous | The peril of such a trial consists in this: It would put new and sus- 
confidence of those who have never considered the difficulties or tried | pected methods into practice, in charge of incompetent and, in many 
the new methods. Every failure, fraud, and foolish question at any | cases, of hostile agents, by whose secret proceedings they would be 
office or on the part of any board will be gathered and denounced in| connected with acts of injustice and folly which would bring the 
Congress and in all partisan gatherings. They know that competitive | whole merit system into disrepute. The failure of the bill would 
examinations in unworthy hands, and not subjected to adequate | condemn the new system. Wherever enforced outside of Boston, and 
.Supervision and publicity, may be made to cover gross injustice. | perhaps a few other cities, these examinations would need to be bar- 
They have seen examples of that kind which now damage the cause | riers against vast partisan and corrupt pressure, and for that reason 
of reform. They could see that it was entirely practicable, within | would be grossly misrepresented, if not wilfully libelled. So much 


The enemy will resist and misrepresent at every point. Why 
seventy more new boards to create and defend, seventy more salient 
points of attack than the experienced advisers of the Pendleton bill 
thought safe, at which every folly and mistake of inexperienced 
examiners will discredit the whole system. 

But more words are useless. I do not wish to dogmatize; but I 
have no hesitation in putting on record my opinion :— 

1. That it is not possible, even in an imperfect manner, to put the 
Dawes bill in operation, until many months after its passage, nor at 
any time to make it successful or safe. 

2. That it would be perilous to the cause of reform and is quite 
needless to attempt to at any time, and more especially at the outset, 
without the supervision of a central body, which will cause harmony 
of action, and which shall annually place before the people those 
details of the operation of the new system and of all the boards, 


THIRD LETTER. 

















the time fixed by the Pendleton bill,— by bringing the more experi- 
enced men into codperation under a commission,— to put the exami- | 


nations in force in the seven departments and the thirty larger offices, 


upon such just principles, so fairly and clearly to conduct them and | 
give them absolute publicity under its supervision, as to lay a stable | 


skill and judgment are required to conduct them, under such circum- 
stances, that they would almost inevitably fail under the isolated and 
unsupervised agents of the Dawes bill. It would be like going into 
mid-ocean to train an inexperienced crew and test an unseaworthy 

















































































































ship. This, I believe, is the opinion and warning of every competent 
foundation for the new system. But, in the light of their experience, judge of competitive examinations. Having supervised and defended 
they feel that if its enforcement at seventy additional offices, without | such examinations for years,— when they were distrusted and sneered 
any supervision, is to be attempted at once, only confusion, injustice, | at,—I shall not hesitate, now that they have won public favor, to 


and disaster will follow. An enemy could hardly devise a more} warn those who suddenly claim that they are so simple and easy that 


plausible scheme for wrecking the new system. | they may be safely left to the ignorant and hostile care of a hundred 


Do you think they want faith, or have shown a lack of courage ?| isolated, uncompensated boards of mere clerks, holding their places 


Do you distrust their prudence? Do you regard them as lukewarm 2) by the favor of the great chieftains and officials of - local politics, 


Are those who could neither prepare for or conduct a competitive | whose minions these feeble boards are expected to withstand in the 
examination, who must themselves be instructed in the practical | interest of the worthy competitors. 
methods they are expected to enforce, better judges as to what is| 2. It is said that these numerous boards are not to be unguarded, 
prudent to attempt? Every member of Congress, every ‘citizen, is| though there be no commission, but in some way are to be looked 
equally free, and, according to his capacity, equally able to judge | after by the departments, or, as it is said in a leading journal, “ are to 
whether the merit system should be substituted for the spoils system ;| be under the watchful eyes of Mr. Eaton and his associates.” 

but as yet only a few are competent to judge of the practical methods 
and safe conditions of enforcing the former. 


Such confidence astonishes me. 


Let us have no misunderstanding or equivocation on this point. 
I ask the confidence of | It is true that, in one part of Mr. Dawes’ last speech, he says, “The 
no man— nor do they who have carried this work thus far ask it— | bill introduced by me is not designed to antagonize the one offered 
beyond what the reasons given for it command. | by Senator Pendleton ; but, taking that bill as a basis, it proposes some 

Having urged the feasibility and duty of enforcing competitive | changes,” etc., but before he gets through, after condemning the com- 
examinations for years, when not a member of Congress would raise mission as needless, he says he offers his bill as “a substitute” for that 
his voice in their behalf,— having been held up as an enthusiast by of Mr. Pendleton. Such it is. In theory and effect, it is utterly 
reason of a faith that such examinations could be made to give better | irreconcilable with the other. It would sweep away the existing com- 
persons for the public service and ought to become general,— it is all} mission, and exclude every form of general supervision, except by the 
the more easy and not less a duty for me now, with largest tolerance | President himself. The President has no time for such supervision. 
of dissenting opinions, to stand firmly against those who would| He can only lay down general principles in his rules. He is strug- 
rashly attempt to carry a hundred of the enemy’s forts at one assault. | gling now for relief from overwhelming details. It is idle to expect 
Here, as elsewhere, prudence is at least a part of valor. Upon the, that he can investigate the charges that will be made of partiality, of 
ground of what experience or information is it held wise to add these | unfair marking and grading on the part of more than a hundred 
seventy offices to the burden of a first effort? boards scattered all over the country. The heads of departments 
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have no more time, if they would have inclination, for such work. | 


They would not be experts in practical methods. 

There is not now a head of a department familiar with the new 
system. Mr. Dawes even commends his bill, because he says it will 
not cause one dollar of expense for supervision, because none is 
needed. But you suggest that “Mr. Eaton and his associates” will 
keep these boards in order. Do not delude yourselves. When, after 
President Grant had commended to Congress the good work of the 
commission in 1875, and had advised an appropriation of $25,000 for 
extending that work, Congress, in stultifying silence, refused what 
threatened the patronage of its members,—not one word being 
spoken for the appropriation by a single member even from Massa- 
chusetts,— there were those who then resolved to show that body 
and the American people what could be done without money, in the 
face of Congressional sneers and neglect. Their opportunity did not 
arise until Mr. Hayes was elected. Even then, it was necessary to 
bring the experience of Great Britain before the country as an en- 
lightening influence; and it was done on private suggestion and at 
private expense, costing the country not a dollar except the printing 
of the report by Congress. 

Then, it was possible to undertake a thorough work at New York, 
where Mr. James at the post-office and Mr. Burt at the naval office 
were ready for reform methods. With them, the friends of the merit 
system, not holding office there, co-operated. Their joint labors have 
made those offices high schools of reform and political education for 
the whole country. Congress seems to have gained some faith from 
such examples. The people are learning the lesson. I repeat, what 


every official at New York concerned in the reform there will declare | 


to be true, that such results would not have been possible without the 
co-operation of members and ex-members of the existing commission 
and other friends of reform in private life. 
co-operation and support of the examining boards, without publicity 
which such active friends of these experiments have secured for 
them, they would not have succeeded. 

In other words, but for this co-operation there would not now be 
strength enough in the reform sentiment of the country to awe mem- 
bers of Congress even into a serious thought of surrendering their 
patronage. Much less would there now be an attempt to make the 
new system general by act of Congress. Even Senator Dawes’ letters 
of last August ridicule the idea of such a statute until an omnipotent 
sentiment shall be created. And here I wish to add that, triumphant 
as the New York experiment has been, so powerful and insidious are 
its enemies that, in the absence of all aid and sympathy from Con- 
gress, the death of or withdrawal of fewer persons than you can count 
on your fingers would cause a relapse of the spoils system at that city. 
It is time the nation assumed the care and the cost of reforms for its 
benefit. It is a great injustice, and a discredit to the leading republic, 
that a few men serving on examining boards there have, in hours of 
extra, unpaid labor, been compelled to teach the paid legislators of the 
people how to purify their administration. 


Senate, when it is certain that the New York examiners cannot and 
will not make such, sacrifices indefinitely, that we should have a pro- 


example! 


the most careful supervision of persons to be paid for their work, to the 
seven departments at Washington, and to thirty of the larger custom- 
houses and _ post offices. 
that such supervision can be voluntary, unofficial, or unpaid. Mere 
private labor and patriotism have done their work. 

The supporters of the Dawes plan—on the basis of what advice 
or experience I know not — have reached other conclusions. 
question their motives or their right of judgment, but I think they 


greatly mistake the facts or reason fallaciously. The zeal, rush, and | 


Without their vigorous | 


I do not | 





is quite chimerical to expect a private supervision of these one hun- 
dred isolated boards, stretching from Portland to San Francisco, and 
from Galveston to Milwaukee and Charleston, of their regulations, 
their forms of application, their endless series of questions, their 
markings, their gradings, their rulings on disputed points, their con- 
dition for selections and notices, their ways of dealing with com- 
plaints, to say nothing of many other technical points, or of the vital 
need of means of redress in every case of alleged or wilful injustice, 
upon which, under a half-educated, if not hostile public opinion, at 
so many points, the fate of the competitive system will in the outset 
be staked. Such supervision is impossible, because, unless backed by 
legal authority, it would be defied by the conniving partisan boards 
who would most need it; impossible, because the passage of the 
Dawes bill would be a declaration by Congress that supervision was 
needless and impertinent; impossible, because, however great the zeal 
for reform, private individuals cannot indefinitely execute a great 
function of government; impossible, because it is far beyond the 
range of self-sacrifice to attend simultaneously to the doings of one 
hundred and seven new boards so widely separated. We must decide 
deliberately, before the start, whether we will trust ourselves in mid- 
ocean in a leaky ship with a land-lubber crew. 

Heretofore, almost everybody, except those who have stood by 
these competitive experiments, and have understood them, have been 
telling us that the spoils system is so strong that to confront it would 
be hopeless, at least without an “omnipotent public opinion” to be 
created. These experiments have proved the contrary. And now it 
is suddenly proclaimed that to withstand that system, to put it down 
and a new one in its place, is so easy that it may be done at more 
than a hundred hostile centres of politics at once, by mere boards of 
three custom-house or post-office clerks, all ignorant of their delicate 
duties, each deciding who shall be examined, each determining all 
grades of merit, each hearing all complaints against its own alleged 
wrongs, each keeping in secrecy its own record, no one making any 
reports of its doings, no one subject to any supervision by intelligent 
authority, every one told by a refusal of all pay that only perfunctory 
efforts are expected. I dare not assent to such theories. 


FOURTH LETTER. 


It is said that the commission under the Pendleton bill is (1) 
anomalous in form and purpose, (2) that the members of the com- 


| mission are appointed differently from other officers or commissioners, 


(3) that they are removable only in a novel way, if at all, (4) that 
their responsibility is distant and shadowy, and (5) that the machinery 
set up is elaborate and untried,— grave suggestions indeed. 

Now, I propose to show that every one of them is in substance 
unfgunded, and that, so far as any of them have a formal basis, they 
are quite as strong against the Dawes bill as against the Pendleton bill. 

1. Mr. Dawes himself shall answer the main objections. This is 


| the language of his late speech, comparing the two bills: “ Neither 
Strange indeed is it, in| introduced any new and untried element into the civil service, nor 
presence of such facts, when the appeal for compensation made in | 


messages by President Hayes is unheeded upon the table of the| 


authorizes any method of administration, beyond mere details, not 
before known to it.... The bill introduced by me, . . . taking that [of 


| Mr. Pendleton] as a basis, proposes to widen its scope.” We have 


|seen how and at what needless peril this widening is attempted. 


posal for a hundred more unpaid, independent, unaided boards, and} Much more than what Mr. Dawes thus declares is true. 


that by persons converted by and acting solely upon the New York | 


It is pre- 
cisely the commission, thoroughly tested in our service under General 


| Grant (as has been the case of an analogous commission in that of 
Now the sober conclusion of those who have done the work at| 


New York is this: that it is safe to extend the system, but only under | 


Great Britain), which has been tried for enforcing competition which 
has been successful, and against which there has never been even 
a charge of infidelity or incompetency. It is precisely the plan of 


| autocratic, independent boards, proposed by the Dawes bill, which 
They hold it neither just nor safe to expect | 


is untried, utterly anomalous, and venturesome. It is the existing 
commission, approved by three successive Presidents, for carrying on 
the work under existing laws, and for which President Arthur, in 
his last message, asks an appropriation (in case no new law is passed), 
which is re-created under the Pendleton bill, with the same purpose 
and with substantially the same functions as the former commission. 
The need for the new statute arises almost solely from the fact that 


confidence of the new leaders astound the sober old wheel-horses. It| the existing law does not commit Congress to the competitive system, 
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but left its members at liberty to denounce that system, and to put 
the whole responsibility upon the President,— a liberty the disastrous 
exercise of which, added to their refusal of appropriations, arrested 
the work of reform in 1875. 

2. But it may be asked, Are not the new commissions to be differ- 
ently selected from the old? Has not the Dawes bill alone kept 
within prudence and the Constitution in selecting those who are to 
execute the law? No: there is no foundation for such claims. ‘They 
rest on mere assumption or mistake of facts. The members of the 
old commission and the new alike gain their places by the designa- 
tion of the President, without any action by the Senate. Every 
member of the seven Dawes-bill boards at Washington and one of 
the members of each of the one hundred other boards get their 
places in precisely the same way,— by the mere designation of the 
President, without any action of the Senate. Either the appointing 
power is not involved at all, but only the authority conferred by Con- 
gress (as I hold to be the fact) to designate and employ, or else that 
power is equally exercised in the selection of a commissioner and of 
each of the members of those examining boards. The members of 
the old commission were never held to be officers. They had no 
commissions. They were simply employed by and could be dis- 
charged by the President. Their sole function is to facilitate the 
intelligent exercise of the appointing power by the President. It is 
true that, while the existing law and the Dawes bill would alike leave 
the President at liberty to select the members of the commission and 
of all the examining boards from the same party, the Pendleton bill 
says that “not more than three of the five members of the commis- 
sion shall be adherents of the same party.” 

This, certainly, is not giving new power, but is a limitation of 
power, as familiar in our administration. It is a limitation which 
has long prevailed as to the appointment of marshals, from the law 
for which (United States Revised Statutes, section 2012) the language 
of the Pendleton bill is borrowed. Will any one claim that it is fit 
in itself, or wise as policy, in view of the need of carrying a bill in a 
Congress nearly equally divided between the two parties, to connive 
at a partisan commission or partisan boards for enforcing non-partisan 
examinations? Has the Dawes bill such ends in view, when it drops 
out that significant provision of the Pendleton bill? 

3. But the Pendleton bill contains a provision that the President 
may remove a commissioner “for good cause after an opportunity for 
making an explanation,” the cause to be stated in writing; and also a 
prohibition of removing “by reason of opinions or party affiliations.” 
These are all the provision upon novelty and risk that can in the 
remotest way be predicted. They are mere isolated provisions, any 
one of which could be easily removed by an amendment without the 
conflict of a new bill, if to get rid of them be the only object. 

It is quite true, on the other hand, that, under the Dawes bill, not 
only may every member of the one hundred and seven boards of 
examiners be of the same party, but that utterly without cause, for 


partisan reasons merely, each of them may, without notice, be any | 


day removed. ‘There may be a clear sweep of them at every presi- 
dential election. Is this proscriptive power of removal intended to 
be reserved by the Dawes bill? 
the Pendleton bill on such vital points? 

I hold that a bill to provide a non-partisan civil service should 
rest upon non-partisan provisions, that it should inculcate a non-parti- 


san theory, that it should in its very language not embody but con- | 


demn the partisan proscription it is intended to arrest. 

But let us look at each of these alleged peculiarities of the Pendle- 
ton bill which are suggested to be risky. The chief of them, relat- 
ing to removal of commissioners for cause to be stated in writing, are 
so far from being novel that they are taken from a law which has 
been in force for eighteen years (United States Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 1705), under which the President’s removal of an officer (not a 
mere discharge of persons employed by him) is not only limited to a 
cause which must be stated in writing, but that writing must be sent 
to Congress within a time prescribed. Do the men of Massachusetts 
wish her Senators, in a bill for reforming the public service, to provide 
for the removal of a commissioner or an examiner without “cause,” 





And, if not, why the change from | 





for mere partisan reasons? If not, why object to the Pendleton bill 
on that ground? Do we not all point with hope and pride to the fact 
that hardly a removal but for cause was made from the inauguration 
of Washington to that of Jackson? Do we fear to revive the usage 
of those times? 

The President, of course, is the judge of that cause. It may be 
inefficiency, loss of faculties, neglect of duty, refusal to obey instruc- 
tions, intemperance, conviction of crime, gross immorality, or what- 
ever else he may in good faith hold to impair fitness for the place. Is 
a broader discretion for removal desirable? If so, a motion to amend 
so as to secure a beneficial right of removal without cause would 
seem to be an adequate remedy. With a discretion to put out and 
put in, restricted only where the exercise would be the very corrup- 
tion and proscription which create the necessity of reform at all, 
what basis is there for suggesting that the responsibility of the 
commissioners would be either remote or shadowy? They can be 
removed for every reason which an honest man would regard as a dis- 
grace, or a worthy President would dare attempt to justify. 

But the Pendleton bill says that a removal of a commissioner shall 
not be made “ by reason of opinions or party affiliations.” Shall we 
regard the Dawes bill, by reason of omitting such a limitation, as 
intended to establish a different rule? Unless its aim be to have all 
its boards, and a commission, if there be one, selected under partisan 
tests, why allow opinions and party affiliations to be in themselves 
reasons for dismissing their members? If reformers, in their efforts 
to remove partisan proscription, have not yet risen high enough to 
see that partisan tests must not be enforced in the selection or dis- 
charge of those who preside over reform methods, it will matter little, 
I must think, what bills Congress has before it, while for many years 
longer they are trying to master the first conditions of reform. 

Yet there is one other precaution in the Pendleton bill against 
causeless and partisan removals of commissioners; namely, that a 
commissioner shall not be removed until “after an opportunity for 
making an explanation in answer to any charges against him.” It 
is not immaterial to say that, if there are no charges made, then, of 
course, there would be nothing to explain, and no right of explana- 
tion. Here is the only novelty. It could easily be rejected by an 
amendment, if that be desirable. But is it desirable? It is most 
important to prevent mere political intrigue and blind pressure 
charging the commission and the examining boards as the result of 
every election. There are objections to securing stability by a long 
term of office. That publicity which will enable the people to see 
and feel that mere favoritism and political intrigue do not control 
the examinations is essential to their success. It will contribute to 
that publicity, as well as be an act of justice to those who control 
the examinations, to allow them to make an explanation in answer 
to charges against them. Wherever the new system is made effective, 
there are sure to be secret and unfounded charges made by the office- 
seekers and patronage-mongers, whose spoils will be suppressed; and 
these charges ought to be answered. Secrecy and mystery will be 
fatal. 

The whole explanation would of course be summary, and would 
hardly delay a removal a day, if it did an hour. Yet it would do 
something to prevent the hope of causing a removal by secret influ- 
ence. The right of removal is in no way conditioned or dependent 
upon charges made. I notice that Mr. Dawes, in his late speech, 
refers to the commissioners as removable only “by impeachment or 
after an arraignment in writing filed by the President inthe depart- 
ment of State,—a restriction upon the executive power of removal 


| [he says] never before attempted.” 


I must assume that he has not seen the statute last cited. And, 
if he will look more carefully at the Pendleton bill, he will see that 
he has fallen into those two important errors, the elimination of 
which will leave no basis for his criticism. 

(1) That it is the cause of removal, to be stated in writing, which 
is to be filed, and not any impeachment or arraignment; nor is any 
impeachment or arraignment provided for or pertinent under the 
bill,— a mistake which I am sure he will be glad to correct. 

(2) That there are no changes contemplated to be made by the 
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President, it being simply provided that, if others make charges 
against a member of the commission, the President shall, before he 
removes the inculpated commissioner, allow him a chance of explana- 
tion,—such a chance as may please the President, who may never- 
theless remove him at once. The justice and publicity thus secured 
may not be very effective, which makes my surprise at Mr. Dawes’ 
objection to it all the greater. Does he think such an explanation 
dangerous to anything honest, just, or manly? Our own experience, 
as well as that of Great Britain, has shown it to be highly important 
to secure the utmost publicity for all the details of reform methods, 
as a condition of public confidence. To that end, the provision allow- 
ing any pending charges to be met by an explanation before a removal 
was inserted. If any friends of reform so desire, it can easily be 
omitted, utterly harmless as it plainly is. 


FIFTH LETTER. 


Mr. Dawes’ late speech in the Senate, commending his own bill as 
a substitute for that of Mr. Pendleton, assumes (1) that great and 
dangerous powers are conferred by the latter and not by the former, 
and (2) that the Pendleton bill creates new offices, and that the 
Dawes bill does not, but merely employs persons. We have only to 
get a clear view of the subject to see the fallacy of such theories. | 
The two bills seek to do the same things by methods not new or 
requiring the delegation of new authority as the Senator has himself 
declared in the language quoted in my last letter. 

The Dawes bill attempts more at first, and hence demands more | 
aggregate authority in the outset. Under both, the rules made by the 
President will be supreme over every person employed to execute 
them, whether he be called commissioner or examiner. 

The great difference in the bills, in the matter of authority, is this: 
that the Dawes bill distributes the authority equally among the two 
hundred and twenty-one examiners and the one hundred and seven 
boards for which it provides ; but the Pendleton bill confers upon one 
board, called the commission, that part of the authority demanding 
larger information which is general in its scope, and the exercise of 
which is necessary to secure harmony and efficiency, leaving to the 
separate boards the authority they need for the conduct of the exami- 
nations. It is too plain for argument, when we reflect a little, that 
this convenient division does not make the authority given either 
more or less. Would the authority for the care of a hospital or a ship 
be any the less, if it were divided equally between the crew or the 
nurses, instead of being largely concentrated upon the captain and the | 
superintendent ? or that for management of a bureau be less, if every | 


except of strength, in a wagon-wheel, merely because you insist on 
having the tire in as many pieces as there are spokes ? 

One duty, ominously unprovided for by the Dawes bill, the 
officials, under the Pendleton bill, certainly have put upon them,— | 
that of making an annual report to the President, setting forth what | 
has been done and the ways of doing it, what kind of persons have 
been brought into the service and how they have been brought in, 
the practical effects of the new system and the best means of improv- | 
ing it. Surely, the opening of all doings to the public gaze, the pre- | 
senting of all facts to criticism, which are at once the highest guar- 
antee of fidelity and the greatest discouragement to injustice, will not | 
be charged as an increase of power on the part of those who are thus 





placed in the light and deprived of all secrets. 

Nevertheless, the whole argument of the learned Senator is to the | 
effect that, notwithstanding every one of his one hundred and seven | 
boards has autocratic authority to do everything which both a) 
board and the commission by their united action can do under the | 
other bill, yet the members of these Dawes boards are not officers at | 
all. They have only innocent powers, compared with those conferred | 
by the Pendleton bill. They are only persons employed. He even | 
insists that a mere subordinate, to be employed by the commission | 
and called the chief examiner under the Pendleton bill, is an officer, 
and that he is clothed with dangerous powers, though having an | 
authority vastly less than that of either member of the department 
boards under the Dawes bill. When we consider that nearly every | 


commission yet created, that every committee of the Senate, that, 
from the foundation of the government, every postmaster needing 
clerks,—the postmaster of New York having more than twelve hun- 
dred persons serving under him, including an assistant postmaster 
authorized any day to take his place,—have been in the habit of 
selecting and employing all their own subordinates without anybody 
pretending that such selection was an exercise of the appointing 
power, it seems strange indeed that the Pendleton bill should be 
attacked as unconstitutional and dangerous, because the commission is 
allowed to employ two assistants. Does the author of that objection 
think that a treasury board of examiners can do its work without 
employing a clerk ? 

It is reported that the collector of Boston likes the Dawes bill for 
giving a board of examiners taken altogether from the local office. 
Such is not the composition of the boards under that bill. Under the 
Pendleton bill, as under the existing commission, the board of exam- 
iners at a post-office or custom-house (as is now the fact both at New 
York and Boston) would be wholly composed of three subordinates 
of the local office: whereas, the Dawes bill requires such boards to be 
made up of one member from Washington and two from the local 
office,— facts well worthy the collector’s attention. In the speech 
referred to, the Senator commends his bill by declaring that “it cre- 
ates no new office and involves no new expenditure.” I must. be 
allowed to express my surprise at this statement. Is it possible that 
evils so vast, so long-continued, so firmly intrenched that they have 
defied the patriotism and statesmanship of a generation, and have 
demanded a solemn arraignment on the floor of the Senate as threat- 
ening the national safety, are after all so slight that they may be 
removed by a mere contrivance of boards of examiners made up of 
department clerks, who are to work out our regeneration in uncom- 
pensated hour of extra labor, after their daily tasks are finished? It 
is true that no new office is created, only because the new functions 
and duties, requiring much discretion, labor, and time, are devolved, 
under both bills, not in a technical sense upon new officers, but per- 
sons employed. 

All the care and labor the new system will inevitably cause ought 
to be paid for, and will be directly or indirectly, under the Dawes bill 
or any other. Consider the facts. Every postmaster has his aggre- 
gate allowance for the carrying on his office. When the new work of 
preparing for and conducting the examinations are added, the new 
labor will be allowed its place and time, and be paid for as regularly 
as any other. So it has been in the New York post-office. Mr. 


| Dawes’ bill would require one member of the post-office board of 
clerk in it had equal authority with the chief? Is there more or less, | 


examiners at Washington to go several times a year, as often as the 
examinations may be held, to Portland, to San Francisco, to Gal- 
veston, to Charleston, to Boston, and to every other of the sixty or 
more post-offices where examinations would be held, and take part in 
them. The whole time of this itinerant examiner would not enable 
him to attend them all, even if the exigencies of the offices did not 
require simultaneous examinations hundreds of miles apart. Yet 
this examiner is to be a clerk in the post-office department at Wash- 
ington! Who is to perform his duties there, who is to pay his trav- 
elling expenses and hotel bills while journeying over the Union, if 
the Dawes bill plan is to involve no new expenditure? In the 
treasury department, this plan of reform, on the basis of charity and 


unpaid labor, is yet more impracticable and illusory. The members 


|of a board for that department cannot do the new work even for 


Washington, while earning their salaries besides. There are three 
thousand clerks at the treasury. The Dawes bill also covers the 
internal revenue service, the light-house service, the signal service, 
the land offices, the life-saving service, the marine hospital service, 
the bureau of engraving, the revenue marine service, the service at 
the mints, the assay offices, and the sub-treasuries; nor are these all 
which require peculiar examinations. And here I am reminded that, 
in speaking of the isolated boards which the Dawes bill requires, I 


have overlooked the important fact that the fifth section makes a 


separate board necessary at every internal revenue collector’s office 
where there are twenty or more clerks. Among the one hundred and 
twenty-six such offices, I think there are from twenty-five to forty 
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having that number of subordinates. We must therefore add at|be accomplished, has convinced me that we must look upon it as a 
least thirty to the estimated number of one hundred and seven | 


/serious and difficult work, requiring time, care, ability, quite beyond 
boards with which the execution of the Dawes bill would begin,—/|the unpaid devotion and the untasked hours of a few department, 
making in all one hundred and thirty-seven isolated, independent | custom, and post-office clerks. I venture to declare that hardly any 
boards instead of one hundred and seven. A simple plan, indeed, | department of the government will, in the early stages of a really 
for a beginning! | effective reform, require at its head a more statesmanlike ability, a 

Now, one member of the Dawes treasury board must attend, in | more thorough knowledge of our administrative system, or more 
addition to all the Washington examinations, every examination at | patience and discretion, than will be essential to guide the practical 
every custom-house, internal revenue office, assay office, mint, and sub- | work of such a reform, for which pecuniary support and a central 
treasury in the Union, where they are to be held, from California to | supervision are indispensable. Every President who has come to 
Maine. All this, too, is to be done without loss of time at the treas-| understand that work has, by his acts, condemned the frail charity 
ury, or a dollar for travelling expenses! No one man can attend all | system for doing it. In the outset, President Grant called for an 
these examinations. I must, in all candor, say that to one acquainted | appropriation, which was granted. Several times subsequently, he 
with the care, labor, and responsibility of such examinations, and the | called for $25,000 a year to carry on the works; and he refused to go 
hostility they must encounter at their first introduction, such a scheme | further, because Congress allowed him no money. President Hayes 
appears, to say the least, utterly impracticable, quite chimerical. It| repeatedly urged such an appropriation as essential, and he also 
is a. scheme which no person, practically acquainted with the work | requested the means of paying the local examiners at New York. 





to be done, would entertain for a moment. 
impossible. 


Under the Pendleton bill, no person from Washington is a mem-| failure to pass any other act, an appropriation of 


Its execution is simply | In his last message, President Arthur, who has had practical experi- 


‘ence in administration, says, “I earnestly request, should there be a 
$25,000 per year 


ber of any local board; and either the chief examiner or one of the to execute the law under which the civil service commission now 


three commissioners not otherwise in the public service would attend | exists.” 


Against these voices of experience, which the Pendleton bill 


the local examinations whenever necessary, and their expenses are | embodies, no evidence and no opinions of competent persons are 


provided for. 


cited. We are asked to reject that bill and all that experience on 


My own experience, not less than the magnitude of the reform to | naked theory alone. 











NEW BOOKS. 


American Statesmen. 


A series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political | 
History of the United States. Edited by Joun T 
Morsg, Jr. | 

It will include biographies, by very competent hands, of 
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